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MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 



Literary Institutions. — University. 

Otjr establishments for education should be organized and 
conducted with a wise regard to the situation and exigencies 
of our country. We may not insist on trying to form a 
greater number of mere scholars than we can encourage and 
reward. It is not just by positive regulation, to bind down to 
the pursuit of particular excellence the young man, who is to 
make his way in the world by varied and general acquire- 
ments. 

Our institutions for training the young however, and ad- 
vancing lettered knowledge, must be expected, like our state 
of society, to wear a progressive character, and be subjects 
of experiment and change. 

In our eagerness to create and bring forward the literary 
profession and make better scholars, we may attempt ac- 
quisitions beyond the market and lose our labour. On the 
other hand, the measure of improvement within our reach 
cannot in all cases be ascertained without trial, and we can- 
not say that nobody will buy what no one has offered to 
sell. 

Besides new institutions in various parts of the United 
States, alterations and additions have in late years been pro- 
jected or executed in the older seminaries, which indeed 
bring them nearer in their organization to the most approved 
establishments of the kind in Europe, but without apparently 
obstructing their fitness for our purposes. They have not 
suffered by the spirit of change ; on the contrary, they have, 
it is believed, received improvement. There are schools 
and academies designed for laying a foundation in liberal 
studies, and preparing youth for the university, which are 
more effective, and teach more and better than could be said 
of them not many ye?.rs ago. The liberality, or rather econo- 
my, which in some instances has rendered the emolument of 
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the office of instructer sufficient to justify a man of ability in 
devoting himself to the employment, and which has made the 
number of instructers bear a larger proportion to that of the 
scholars, cannot fail to bring its reward. The fortunate ty- 
ro in such a school finds a teacher with time and disposition 
to give his pupil a little individual attention, to inspect his 
mind somewhat nearly ; to enter into his difficulties, some- 
times to study with Iiim, though not for him, not to ttll him 
outright, but to furnish him a clue to find out for himself ; one 
who will teach the reason of the learner to help his memory, 
and reduce the contents of the grammar and dictionary to a 
state adapted to his capacity ; — who will take his mind in its first 
efforts by the hand, and lead it along as a nurse does a < held. 
If the pupil be in the higher forms, and be a smart and dili- 
gent boy, he is not, in such a school as we have mentioned, 
supplied with a proper number of stated teachers in the sev- 
eral departments, left for a great part of his time unemployed, 
stretched upon the Procrustes bed of a miscellaneous class, 
waiting for the idlers and dunces to get up. The master 
knows enough and has leisure to make his lesson difficult, 
to force his mind up to its ripeness, and develop its powers. 
His time and tasks being distributed with judgment and meth- 
od, he is able, — especially if not sent too soon to college, dur- 
ing the four or six or more years employed in getting fit, to 
learn several things besides the moderate quantity of Latin 
and Greek required for admission, — to attend to some of 
the elementary and mechanical parts of knowledge, which, if 
not early fixed in the mind, will never be learned. He will 
become familiar with geography, with the outlines of history 
and chronology, and with numbers, and get a smattering of 
physical science. Nay, possibly he may learn French, Span- 
ish, or Italian, so that if he should afterwards have occasion to 
use a foreign language, he may not be obliged to consume the 
precious hours of manhood in bending the stiffened organs to 
it. He may even find space for such skill as his capacity and 
taste may invite in one or more of the light but valuable ac- 
complishments, as music or drawing. 

There are colleges as well as schools, which have changed 
for the better. They do more than their internal construction 
or the state of the times always permitted, to supply the 
means and awaken the desire of knowledge and secure as- 
siduous application to study. There is still room for endea- 
vours to lessen the number of those whose high spring-time 
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of life spent in academic shades passes by unimproved. It 
is lawful to wish to diminish the hazards of the critical ex- 
periment upon character, to which the construction and cir- 
cumstances of our colleges subject our youth. 

Our education seemed defective in the concluding part. 
Hence the measures for annexing to several colleges pro- 
fessional schools, and plans of instruction for advanced stu- 
dents. The university at Cambridge has many advantages 
for such an extension of its objects without impairing its fit- 
ness for its original purposes. With some additional profes- 
sorships, with a proper augmentation of its library, and of other 
parts of the apparatus of science and literature, it would be 
made adequate to all the uses of a university in the larger 
sense. To endeavour to perfect in this way two or three 
of the older and more considerable institutions in different 
parts of the republic is believed by many persons to promise 
more to the common cause, than the erection of a national 
university. 

A college or university, as it has existed with us, purports 
to be an establishment designed to take charge of education 
in the interval between the primary school and the commence- 
ment of professional studies, where what are called the hu- 
manities, more or less in an elemental stage, make a large 
portion of the employment, where the foundations of philo- 
sophical knowledge in such measures as are supposed neces- 
sary for every one aiming at liberal education are laid, ana 
where the students are received at an age, which leaves 
them, after their collegiate career in a situation to enter ear- 
ly upon their preparation for a profession or for a life of bu- 
siness. The instruction is given principally in the form of 
repetitions or recitations from a printed text-book, in which 
the student is left to prepare himself by independent study in 
his own apartment, — in a limited number of precomposed 
lectures on different subjects, and in fuller courses in the 
sciences requiring demonstrations and experiments. 

The European, at least the continental universities are 
known to be establishments for teaching the three learned 
faculties, and giving academic sanction to those who have 
studied them, to enter on the practice ; — they are moreover 
places furnished with all the parts of a literary and scientific 
apparatus, where men, selected for their abilities and acquisi- 
tions in the various departments of knowledge being assem- 
bled, every part of the literary profession will naturally be 
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cultivated, and all that belongs to the literary discipline, for- 
mation and elevation of the community be pursued. The 
students are young men, who have completed their course at 
the high school or gymnasium, and are presumed to be in- 
itiated in elementary, classical, and philosophical studies like 
those pursued by our candidates for a bachellor's degree, 
with the exception of some of the higher branches. The in- 
stitution is furnished with able professors in the three facul- 
ties, and in a fourth, which includes literature and philosophy 
in general. It seeks to have the prominent instructers, men 
of superior talents ; whilst in a much frequented university 
there is employment for others of less commanding merit, 
who are disposed to devote themselves to instruction and are 
qualified to be useful by respectable acquisitions, long cul- 
tivation of a science and patience of diligent application to 
its details. Exercises of repetition and examination, espe- 
cially with private teachers, are not excluded, but the in- 
struction is chiefly given in lectures, regulated respectively 
by the nature of the branches taught, the students taking 
notes, and in some cases being examined one day upon what 
was delivered the preceding. The professors within a gen- 
eral limitation of faculty are allowed a choice of topics, so 
that more than one may treat of the same subject. They 
have salaries of different amount, according to their merits, 
the value of their places, or the expectations held out to in- 
duce them to come to the university. They receive also a 
moderate fee from each pupil attending these courses, (largest 
in law and medicine,) which is generally not beyond the com- 
fortable means of the middle class 5 and those who ask on 
the score of poverty, are exempted or enabled to defray it by 
endowments provided for those who are at the same time in- 
digent and meritorious. The students have a discretion what 
and how many lectures to attend, provided they be not idle. 
The age, views, and habits of the student commonly prove 
an adequate security against the abuse of this liberty, and 
what these may fail to do is checked in well regulated institu- 
tions, by a severe sumptuary discipline, and by a rigorous 
examination for degrees. The instruction by lectures de- 
livered to auditors qualified by previous information, and in- 
terested to hear with attention, is considered favourable to the 
greatest possible progress in the least time. 

The lecturer undertakes to show the student the path of 
knowledge, not to bear him heavily along upon it, not to su- 
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persede but to assist and stimulate private study, to show and 
tell what it would cost time and difficulty to find in books, and 
thus put the learner in the way of teaching himself. — « The bu- 
siness of the teacher is not to inculcate a particular system of 
dogmas ; but to prepare his pupils (of exercising their own 
judgment; to exhibit to them an outline of the different scien- 
ces, and to suggest subjects for their future examination.'* 

To such an establishment, besides numerous professors, be- 
long an extensive library, an observatory, a museum of natu- 
ral history, a hospital, an anatomical collection, and a botan- 
ical garden. 

It has been supposed a worthy design to have one of the 
better constituted colleges in each of two or three sections of 
the union, and particularly our university at Cambridge, so 
organized and endowed as to approach an establishment of 
the kind last described, which should have, besides the in- 
struction appropriated to the undergraduates, and that which 
is common to all residents, courses specifically adapted to 
the candidates for the professions. It should also be a place 
where a young man, who had a year or two to spare before 
entering on his profession, and a young man of fortune, not 
bound to enter on any active calling, might find courses of 
lectures, political and historical, with all their subsidies, 
physical and philosophical, on belles lettres in all their 
branches, and in general on what is worth knowing and what 
people like to know. It does not appear why this species of 
establishment should be less valuable and efficacious here than 
it is found to be in the countries and states of Europe, many of 
them far behind us in numbers, in wealth and the refinements 
of luxury ; or why, because we are prosperous and free, we 
should acquiesce in superficial plans of education, and a defec- 
tive provision for the interests of the mind. Academic in- 
stitutions are the more necessary with us to supply incite- 
ments to the cultivation of the spiritual man, from the circum- 
stance that other pursuits and callings are so inviting to 
persons of talents and enterprize. * With us, commerce, 
manufactures, all that is profitable, all that is mechanical, and 
all that is sensual, will take cave of itself; and it is the rock 
on which the glory of America may split, that every thing is 
calling her with Syren songs to a physical, inelegant, imma- 
ture, unsanctified, Carthaginian, perishable prosperity'. It 
is the duty of all who would consult for the solid fame of 

* Stewart's Dissertation, first. 
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our country, to endeavour to save her from such a desti- 
nation. 

« It is deemed a remarkable defect that our country, with 
partial exceptions, should not furnish the means of pursuing 
a systematic education beyond the bounds of those portions of 
knowledge, which are considered necessary for all, who fre- 
quent our colleges for any purpose whatsoever, that no more 
of the ancient languages should be taught to those, who are 
hereafter to expound the scriptures in the Hebrew and Greek, 
than to those who look forward to a life of public and political 
activity, and that the natural sciences should be no further 
explained to him, who is to be a physiologist, than to such 
as pass their lives in the practice of the law and the min- 
istry.' 

It has seemed a deficiency to have no systematic education 
for those who pursue the professions among us, and that young 
men should be left to obtain the most difficult and momen- 
tous part of their preparation for life in a private and miscel- 
laneous way. The complaint indeed is not espoused by all, and 
the private mode is justified by some persons. — In respect to the 
profession of medicine, the success of the medical school at 
Philadelphia, and the considerable numbers frequenting other 
similar institutions from Hanover to Baltimore, shew the ad- 
vantages of the public mode of education. As regards the 
law, sound judges maintain the great benefit of laying a foun- 
dation in elementary principles, under the guidance of a 
learned and discreet lecturer, and the difficulty 'of acquiring 
the law in the unmethodical, interrupted and desultory stu- 
dies of the office of a practising counsellor.' Throughout the 
continent of Europe, where the civil law is the foundation of 
jurisprudence, law is studied at the universities, and even the 
most mechanical and practical parts of the profession are the 
subjects of lectures, and are learned in the classes. Although 
the civil law is superseded in England and in this country, 
and another system, at first view less academical, has taken 
its place, yet our law also is to be learned from books by long 
and hard- study. The multitude of books, and the want of a 
digested system, are reasons why we should seek in the man- 
ner of teaching, that method which is wanting in the records 
of the science itself. The character of the profession in por- 
tions of our country does indeed stand high. Individuals are 
pre-eminent, yet there is room to ask why we send to Eng- 
land for every law-book we read, and why the exorbitant 
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price which these books command fails to stir up the poor 
and the wise to write as good. 

The interests of religion are deeply concerned in the quali- 
fications of its teachers. It must tend to raise the character 
of the profession, to hare theology taught at a university by 
learned men, to collect a library, where the books that con- 
tain its history, its illustrations, its documents, can be con- 
sulted, to bring together within the sphere of mutual aid and 
emulation those who would devote themselves to the cause. 

A university upon the extended plan, is desired as a place 
of systematic education to the three principal professions. 
There is another point of view of such an institution, less im- 
mediately bearing on what is commonly thought practical 
utility, but not less closely connected with the formation of the 
national character, and the elevation of the national spirit, 
the encouragement or rather gathering together, — the creat- 
ing of the literary profession among us. 

We cannot fail to wish that our country may produce fruit 
of the mind, and besides now and then a rare genius, have au- 
thors and books of her own — fine, chaste writers, historians, 
whom the world should read, sweet poets and sensible crit- 
ics. We ought to desire that those in foreign lands, who 
would know our history, our geography, our social state and 
institutions, may not be left in darkness, or, if they have 
light, be indebted for it to others. We would not that our 
press, active, bountiful to extravagance as it is, should give 
us nothing but European productions ; — that it should be said, 
as it was not many years ago, that our best botanical re- 
searches are published in Paris, our best geography in Ham- 
burgh, our law all in London, and our physic and divinity 
lugged together from Germany, from England, and from 
France; and that with all the fugitive pieces produced among us, 
which certainly have their merits proportioned to the occa- 
sions that call them forth, we should not likewise have some 
work in the department of taste, to which an American might 
appeal as a proof of what the country can produce. Will it be 
said, that the want, if true, is not a real one, and that the 
nation is not the worse for importing its literature. Many 
who say this, are too national to be willing America should 
depend even on foreign manufactures. They think we are 
in a manner subject to a country, to which we are obliged to 
resort for goods and wares. And yet it is a small thing to 
go abroad for religious, for moral, for literary opinions, and 
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to cast our minds in the mould of another nation. Do they 
think the taste for mental improvement, gratification or in- 
formation less strong than for hroad cloth, beaver hats and 
penknives ; or doubt that foreign prejudices may find their 
way, and foreign principles creep in as easily as foreign 
goods. It is dangerous to freedom to be clothed in British 
garments, but very indifferent to have British philosophy, 
poetry, morality, and politics poured into our mind from the 
moment it begins to have an idea. 

It is thought we may have a literature of our own, with one 
exception. We may leave the mere scholars, the authors of 
lexicons and of editions of the classics, as an inferiour class in 
the republic of letters to be trained in Europe, and reserve 
to ourselves the more interesting parts of study — the litera- 
ture of the intellect and the heart. This remark is more im- 
portant as sometimes proceeding from those who are reputed 
or known to be conversant with the sort of learning which 
they appear to condemn. It should be inquiied, however, to 
what extent we may expect to have one part of the literary 
character without the rest, or to have the useful and practi- 
cal t and elegant without the solid and severe. It may be said 
that if the foundation is in Germany we cannot have the edi- 
fice in America, nor expect to enjoy the flower or reap the 
fruit3 at Cambridge, if we leave the tree to be planted in 
Goettingen. — It seems lawful to desire that those at least to 
whom by their vocation philology belongs, as masters of clas- 
sical schools, as professors of languages, as well educated di- 
vines should excel in their own department. 

We would contribute our share to the intellectual wealth 
of the world. A literary institution on the extended plan in 
one or more sections of our country, must be regarded as the 
most efficacious means to such an end. In this way, a sup- 
port is yielded to a few men of genius in the pursuit of letters. 
Literature as a department is taught and patronized, and not 
left to sustain itself by the poor wages it can earn as the 
handmaid of medicine, divinity, or law. The members of 
these professions have their own duties. They have in gen- 
eral no time to cultivate the pnblic taste, to write the history 
of the nation, or to administer those literary interests, which 
have no direct union with their calling. May it never be 
said with any colour of truth, that year passes after year, 
that we grow rich, enterprizing, and shrewd at home and 
powerful abroad, without a literary spirit to give dignity to 

Vol. VII. No. 2. 36 
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ibis prosperity, without a peculiar national literature to ope- 
rate on all these happy circumstances and record them in a 
form which we shall be proud to leave to posterity, without 
the generosity and enthusiasm of character, which an intel- 
lectual glory only can awaken. 



A VISION. 

is, cum languore corporis nee membris uti ? nee sensibus potest, incidit in visa varia, et incerta- 
ex reliquiis, ut ait Aristoteles, inheerentibus.earam rerur% <juas vigilans gessent aut cogi- 
tarit. Cic. de Divin. Lib. II. c. 62. 

In the last stage of a low nervous fever — when the powers 
of life, exhausted by protracted disease, seem to be gradually 
and silently fading away, like the flame of an expiring taper — 
I had passed from the low, muttering delirium, so common in 
this species of disease, into that calm and quiet, but altogeth- 
er helpless state, which often precedes dissolution. I was 
perfectly sensible of what was passing in my chamber and at 
my bedside. I could hear the motions, — the voices of those 
around me. I distinctly perceived the entrance and depart- 
ure of my medical attendant — felt the pressure of his fingers 
upon my pulse — and heard the mingled tone of despondence 
and sympathy with which he assured my friends that this 
must probably be his last visit. The family assembled at my 
bedside ;•— and I heard that voice, which I should never cease 
to revere, had I only this recollection of it, lifting itself up to 
heaven in my behalf, and making supplication before the 
throne of God for the spirit that they believed was departing. 
It ceased — and, one after another, — father, mother, brothers 
and sisters came to take their last look of one so beloved, — 
though so imperfect. I felt the tender pressure of affection 
as they touched my passive hands — and heard the suppressed 
sobs, the whispers of condolence and comfort which were ut- 
tered as they left the room for the night. I would have giv- 
en the world to have spoken, to have been- able to recognize 
them by a look or a return of the pressure j yet such was my 
utter exhaustion, that I was totally unable to command a sin- 
gle muscle of my frame. When I was thus left to the solitary 
stillness of my chamber, the most horrible and awful concep- 
tions possessed me. It seemed as if the universe had ceased 
to be ; as if God and man existed no longer, and I were a 
lonely and isolated being in the desolate immensity of space ; 
and as if even I — the last existing thing — were about to be 
swallowed up in the infinite gulf of annihilation. 



